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Educational Research 
Bulletin + Vee 


The Status of College Teachers 
of Education in Ohio 


By GEORGE E. DICKSON, RACHEL RICHARDS, 
anD EARL W. ANDERSON 


ARLY in 1955 the National Society of College Teachers of 
k Education initiated a survey of teacher-education personnel 

in Minnesota, Michigan, Ohio, and Wyoming. A ques- 
tionnaire prepared by Ruth E. Eckert, of the University of Minne- 
sota, was sent to persons with the rank of instructor or above 
whose main duty was teaching education courses or administering 
programs for prospective teachers in colleges approved for the 
preparation of teachers in the four states. No information was 
solicited from teachers in laboratory schools or teachers of physical 
education, home economics, or other academic subjects. 

The findings of the Ohio study are reported in this paper. 
Preliminary reports of the studies made in Michigan and Minne- 
sota are available, one in a national magazine and one in mimeo- 
graphed form.’ No report of the Wyoming study has appeared. 

Questionnaires were mailed to 335 college teachers of edu- 
cation employed in thirty-six colleges and universities in Ohio. 
Eleven additional institutions in the state are approved for the 
education of teachers, but the preliminary information needed 
before the questionnaires could be sent to individual staff members 
was not received from these colleges. The thirty-six institutions 
which responded had graduated 5,030 of 5,542 beginning teachers, 
gt per cent of all candidates prepared in Ohio, during the 1954-55 
academic year. 

The data in the reports of the Michigan and Minnesota 
studies were tabulated according to the type of institution— 
publicly or privately supported universities, liberal-arts colleges, 
teachers’ colleges, and junior colleges. A similar scheme was not 


1 Emerich, Paul. “Some Characteristics by Rank of Teachers of Education in Michi- 
gan,” History of Education Journal, V1 (Winter, 1955), pp. 182-91; and Eckert, Ruth E. 
“College Teachers of Education in Minnesota.” Minneapolis, Minnesota: Bureau of 
Institutional Research, University of Minnesota, 1956, 22 pp. (Mimeographed). 
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used in the Ohio study because teachers’ colleges and junior 
colleges are relatively few in Ohio. Of the 335 questionnaires 
distributed, 228, or 68 per cent, were returned. The total number 
of respondents included 156 men and 72 women. 

The respondents were classified by type of support which 
their institutions received. The largest number (44 per cent) 
were employed by state-supported institutions. The four other 
types of institutions which train teachers in Ohio shared the 
remaining 56 per cent of the college teachers of education—city 
or municipally supported, 18 per cent; Protestant affiliated, 19 
per cent; Catholic affiliated, 13 per cent; and privately supported, 
6 per cent. The following table shows the percentages of men 
and women employed in the different types of institutions: 


Per CENT 
Men Women 
ate RINE = ons < cs e bys tivcoote mares oie solemn 45 42 
Supported by a city or municipality............... 18 17 
Affiliated with a Protestant denomination.......... 23 II 
Affiliated with the Catholic church............... II 18 
Prsately SUPOGIEG 6 <:36:5 odd cies snoeeniesiasiewaea an 4 11 


Nearly half of the total number of teachers (47 per cent) 
were between thirty-five and forty-nine years old. Thirty-three 
per cent were fifty to sixty-four, while 7 per cent were sixty-five 
or over. Only two per cent were younger than twenty-five. 

The Midwest was the birthplace of 62 per cent of the re- 
spondents—39 per cent of whom were born in Ohio. Thirty-four 
per cent named areas in the United States other than the Midwest 
as their home, and 4 per cent were born in foreign countries. 

Sixty-four per cent of the total group (go per cent of the men 
and 10 per cent of the women) were married, 3 per cent were 
either widowed, divorced, or separated, and 32 per cent were 
single (8 per cent of the men and 85 per cent of the women). 
Forty-seven per cent of the total group had no children; 34 per 
cent reported either one or two children, and 17 per cent had 
three or more. 


ta educational preparation of these 288 college teachers 
of education is shown in part by the graduate degrees they 
held. Fifty-eight per cent of these teachers held Doctors’ degrees, 
37 per cent had Masters’ degrees, and only 4 per cent had 
no graduate degree. These figures compare favorably with the 
findings of a recent national survey of full-time instructional 
staff members in all types of degree-granting institutions. The 
Research Division of the National Education Association reported 
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that in the 637 degree-granting institutions surveyed, 41 per cent 
of the instructional staff had earned the Doctor’s degree, 28 per 
cent held the Master’s degree, 31 per cent had spent one year in 
study beyond the Master’s degree, and 10 per cent had less than 
the first graduate degree.” The percentages of these Ohio teachers 
can be further analyzed: 67 per cent of the men and 39 per cent 
of the women had Doctors’ degrees. More women than men 
held Masters’ degrees in Arts, Science, or Education (54 and 29 
per cent, respectively). Only 2 per cent of the men and 7 per 
cent of the women had no graduate degrees (see Table II). 

The graduate degrees held by these education teachers were 
principally granted by Midwestern institutions: 


INSTITUTIONS Pen Cent 
Men Women 
Cn CI oa a Sa anedadlcctdsiauas codes 28 21 
CPCI WIMNUOPININ oc 8c diacsos wo tdiesecekecaaseeats 10 23 
UMIVEMSIEy OR CUCINA so 555 oc ss 6k ccc dn wecwnne’s 8 8 
POMPUE) MIAMI ick cee wo SSA ces cacceeewe ceased 5 3 
Umiversity GE WGA... ow. oe cok ck kkci wcccisus 3 I 
UMivereny GE TEBOIORE sock. 666 vin cesta cece ccses 2 I 
Other Midwestern state-supported universities....... 10 II 
Other privately supported universities............. 24 21 
Other publicly supported universities.............. 9 8 
PRP TONNES chad eeew arenas ke sed us ouwenals 2 3 


Ohio State University was the most popular choice of the men, 
Columbia of the women. More graduate degrees were received 
from publicly supported than from privately supported insti- 
tutions. Within the successive age groups, 4o per cent of those 
between the ages of twenty-five and thirty-four had Doctors’ 
or Masters’ degrees, as had 62 per cent of those from thirty-five 
to forty-nine, and 63 per cent of those older than fifty. 

The following percentages of these education teachers re- 
ceived their Bachelors’ degrees from the specified types of 
collegiate institutions: 


TYPEs OF Per CENT 

INSTITUTIONS Men Women 
Universities— 

WUneiy SUMMON 6 6.46 eis occa disvencnedeows 37 35 

PEANUT SONI oo oid cc cecsinckisieccsienwes 13 19 
Liberal-arts colleges— 

WOMEN SUNN 6. scien s Sie wic bsbececies ceeds 3 I 

ERNED MNO 6. 5c 0k cst ecewecseuenes 35 26 
Teachers’ colleges— 

PURULe SONU 65 6.6.5 o sicciccdccwaceseces II 13 

PEIN SUNIEE 656 66 See eedewamaceees es 6 
CRIRE 5.0 is ko bias Haier cae cndeawadans 1 
IO cere rcs Macesccakenee cee eaaanmeeads I 


2 Research Division of the National Education Association, “Instructional Staff 
Practices and Policies in Degree-Granting Institutions, 1953-54,” Research Bulletin, XXXII 
(December, 1954), p. 165. 
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These teachers have varied undergraduate backgrounds, for 51 
per cent received their Bachelors’ degrees from universities and 
32 per cent were graduated from privately supported liberal-arts 
colleges. A surprisingly small number of them have degrees from 
teachers’ colleges. The ages of the group surveyed suggest that 
the majority received their Bachelors’ degrees prior to 1940, 
which was the case with 74 per cent of the men and 77 per cent 
of the women responding. Their major fields of undergraduate 
study were: 


FiELDs PER CENT 
oF STupy Men Women 
UIE re Hii ae aiox a easly arate eee 23 44 
RHIGIAUMBOMOIOE 6 ahs! sce on nisvelg Wa AS wa Sa ieee eau wearers 33 7 
English, speech, or journalism, ....600.6 6. escsc eee 17 22 
PRIN ANCH RECMINOE is 5i-c-cche eee tasiale tle Wai Sona ase 23 4 
BACAR IONICS ai 6:16 8 ES 5.8. eR Dearie eles ore 6 1 
Rein RAI 6a. vo tsis-eccusrs eWisleeoes bv ee oe aes 6 10 
PRRIE EDR 555s cae nidiantiaes saeco sees ae Shera «a 5 3 
MOG ENB oils. oda cA Sse ewes gee paw cass ewe ees 15 18 
PNG RS MNEO 5s) sis salave a cis ears aya aioe atem eaten wm ais TaNe I Pe 


The majority of the men majored in the social sciences, education, 
physical sciences, and English and speech. Women were noticeably 
not so interested or prepared in the physical, biological, and social 
sciences as men. The men seem to possess more inclusive under- 
graduate preparation than do the women. 


M“ college teachers of education serve a rather long ap- 
prenticeship in elementary or secondary schools. The 
years of experience in the lower schools reported by these Ohio 
teachers were classified as follows: 


YEARS OF Per CENT YEARS OF Per CENT 
EXPERIENCE Men Women ~ EXPERIENCE Men Women 
INGRO cc schisiastewiikn, & 8 BES ees awaits aus 17 22 
ORE 3:55 alee snes demews's 5 4 I ass harden cine ae Oui 13 21 
Baie acre cette eas 13 10 ae, eee 3 6 
Bei Uwe emma mo teeies 20 7 PAO SEUNG esis oo came I 
OBO oa aa caewoiens 24 22 


The average of the men was 7 years and of the women about 10 
years. Seventy-one per cent of the women and 58 per cent of the 
men had served 6 years or more in the types of teaching positions 
for which they now are preparing students. Only 6 per cent of all 
college teachers of education had no elementary- or secondary- 
school experience. The data in the table just given was similar 
to the information gathered in the Minnesota and Michigan 
studies. The general practice of requiring two years or more 
of public- or private-school teaching before appointment to 
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positions in colleges of education was confirmed by the facts 
summarized in these reports. 

The activities in which these college teachers gained experi- 
ence varied from those of nursery-school teacher to those of 
school superintendent: 


TYPEs OF Per CENT 
PosiTIons Men Women 
Teacher— 
Nursery school or kindergarten................. I 19 
Poeddi scisescndedesecsnatuececnnan 34 60 
CE IE 6555 Sb BAN CASS Se weReseedodades 62 42 
PSII ost x 4.6 0a Ca iceesandeceeueecs 72 35 
SU NIN 5 oes Sane he necisncccescceseees II 4 
Principal— 
NEE PENN 5. Soo doc cecticedetuedianads 17 24 
GR (N60 0 cs bc iia cuee ducks cdeseies 35 7 
Superintendent or assistant superintendent ......... 23 ae 
Other administrative positions.................065 21 26 
None of those already mentioned................. 3 8 


More than half of all respondents gained experience by teaching 
in junior and senior high schools. Forty-one per cent reported 
elementary-school teaching. Men tended to report experience 
in secondary schools and women in elementary schools. Admin- 
istrative experience was reported by a greater percentage of men 
than of women. Thus, the experience of the women prior to 
college teaching generally prepared them for the education of the 
elementary-school teacher; that of the men enabled them to 
assist in the education of secondary-school teachers and school 
administrators. 

The teachers also had taught in college. The median years 
of service—1o years—was close to the medians—g.5 and 9.6 years 
of college experience—reported in the Minnesota and Michigan 
studies, respectively. Women teachers in Ohio with a median 
of 12 years reported a greater number of years of college service 
than did the men—median g years. The years of college teaching 
reported by these education teachers are classified as follows: 


YEARS OF Per CENT YEARS OF Per CENT 
SERVICE Men Women SERVICE Men Women 
Less than one year........ 3 4 BOOS, oS heccidecusesaies 10 11 
BO rie vee ae erases 5 3 BEE a vcertndescunewus II 18 
BOM Seca vases ecuteunees 20 15 PRS GE 50 oo ices cecss 8 6 
BE is ic vieleceeeenes 32 26 ere rrr I 

Ee ivccaeieessiatiures 10 17 


Usually college teachers of education in Ohio had served 
in more than one college program; they reported experience in 
publicly supported universities, privately supported liberal-arts 
colleges, privately supported universities, and publicly supported 
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teachers’ colleges. The preponderance of publicly supported uni- 
versities in Ohio, the lack of publicly supported teachers’ colleges 
plus the fact that almost 40 per cent of all Ohio college teachers 
of education were Ohioans by birth affected the percentages 
given here. Sixty-four per cent of all respondents had served in 
publicly supported universities and only 22 per cent in publicly 
supported teachers’ colleges. Experience in junior-college teaching 
was small. However, one-fourth had served in privately supported 
universities and more than one-third had been associated with 
privately supported liberal-arts colleges. A larger percentage of 
men than women had served in privately supported universities; 
in the corresponding percentages for privately supported liberal- 
arts colleges the women held a slight advantage. A comparison 
of faculty service in higher institutions with that of the Minnesota 
study revealed one definite difference: Minnesota reported 49 
per cent of their education staff had taught in teachers’ colleges 
as compared with 22 per cent of those in Ohio. 


TABLE I 


Acapemic RANK oF CoLLEGE TEACHERS OF EDUCATION 









Per CENT OF 
CoLLEGE TEACHERS OF EDUCATION 





AcaDEMIc RANK NuMBER* 









PERCU sic cbse w cae cacseeae 
Associate professor ............ 
Assistant professor ............ 
re errr tel 


ROUMES) 6 seed xcs 4 ceeds aaeeduas 


*In this group there were 156 men (68 per cent) and 72 women (32 per cent). 
The percentages in Columns 4 and 5 are computed using these numbers. 


1. numerical distribution of the 228 teachers of education 
and the percentage distributions of the whole group, of 156 
men teachers and of 72 women teachers, classified according to 
academic rank are given in Table I. Since 60 per cent of all 
respondents hold the ranks of professor and associate professor— 
one-third hold the rank of professor—the distribution is over- 
balanced at the top (see Column 3, Table I). A higher percentage 
of men than of women attained the two highest ranks. Only 15 
per cent of all the respondents hold the rank of instructor. The 
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TABLE II 
A PERCENTAGE SUMMARY OF THE AGEs, HicHEst DrEcrEEs, TYPEs OF 
EXPERIENCE, SEX, AND ACADEMIC RANKS OF THE OHIO 
TEACHERS OF EDUCATION 





SEx AcapEMic RanK* 

Profes- Assoc. Asst. Instruc- 

Men Women sors Prof. Prof. tors 

(1) (2) | (3) | (4) (5) (6) (7) 

AGE 

Younger than 25..... 
BPE 6 bk eeneeRaewes 
MERE i sities seaden 
cis asi sinnaes ei 


Sixty-five or older .... 





PRD: @ EAD. i... 67 39 85 63 50 9 
M.A., M.S., or Ed.M. . 29 54 14 36 46 74 
Other degrees ....... S Piccscace bascccecs Becsecaveueaweves 
No graduate degree... 2 7 I 2 4 II 
Type oF EpucATIONAL ExPERIENCEt 
Universities— 
Publicly supported . . 69 54 69 58 67 71 
Privately supported . 29 II 28 31 17 14 
Liberal-arts colleges— 
Publicly supported .. 8 8 15 6 MY ‘Recaceue 
Privately supported . 34 36 45 38 35 11 
Teachers’ colleges— 
Publicly supported . . 24 22 31 28 17 9 
Privately supported . 6 9 12 2 4 9 
Junior colleges— 
Publicly supported . . 3 3 I 8 6 3 
Privately supported . 6 6 8 5 & Weaceeses 


*In the percentages of academic rank 4 persons with “no rank” and 3 persons 
designated as “others” are omitted. 


+ Four per cent of the whole group (3 per cent of the men and 4 per cent of the 
women) are employed in institutions of higher education which do not conveniently fall 
within the classification used in this table. These institutions are designated as “others,” 


and they employ 7 per cent of the professors, 5 per cent of the associate professors, and 
4 per cent of the assistant professors. 


distribution is not unexpected when one considers the average 
age and the years of experience of the education teachers. The 
demand for such personnel coupled with the fact that few insti- 
tutions secured the services of a Ph.D. at lower than the rank 
of assistant professor further tended to drive upward the rank 
available and offered. 

Table II shows that a definite relationship existed for Ohio 
college teachers of education between their academic rank and 
age. Fifty-three per cent of all full professors were between the 
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ages of fifty and sixty-four and 13 per cent were over sixty- 
five. Associate professors tended to fall mainly within the 
thirty-five and sixty-four age brackets, but 61 per cent were in 
the younger age grouping (35-49). The pattern for assistant pro- 
fessors was somewhat similar with 58 per cent in the thirty-five 
to forty-nine age group, but almost one-fifth of all assistant 
professors were from twenty-six to thirty-four years of age. In- 
structors, as a group, tended to be younger than the other ranks 
with 43 per cent of their number falling in the twenty-six to 
thirty-four bracket. 

Among the professors 85 per cent had obtained the doctorate; 
only 50 per cent of the assistant professors and 9 per cent of the 
instructors held this degree according to the second section of 
the table. Members of the two highest ranks tended to hold the 
higher degree; those in the two lower ranks, especially instructors, 
held Masters’ degrees. Again, a relationship existed in Ohio insti- 
tutions between rank and degree held. 

The relation of academic rank to the types of higher institu- 
tions served by college teachers of education is shown in the lower 
part of Table II. Generally, the teachers holding the higher ranks 
had served in more types of institutions, with the privately sup- 
ported universities, liberal-arts colleges, and publicly supported 
universities accounting for the majority. The instructors, the only 
group that did not conform to this pattern, mainly served in 
publicly supported universities. 


7 courses offered by the college teachers of education 
varied for individual staff members; the majority con- 
centrated in general theory and practice of teaching and methods 
in some academic fields. One-third were engaged in teaching 
educational psychology, while about one-fourth taught curriculum 
courses, educational administration, and history and philosophy 
of education. A higher percentage of women than of men was 
engaged in basic methods, materials, curriculum, and child- 
development courses. Men were more active than the women 
in teaching educational administration, history and philosophy 
of education, and student personnel. These findings tend to con- 
firm the popular belief that women instructors are more suited, by 
preparation and experience, to teaching methods and child-devel- 
opment courses than men. 

The types of educational workers trained were mainly second- 
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TABLE III 


Courses TAUGHT AND THE Types oF Future Workers IN EpucaTIoN 
TRAINED BY THE Onto CoLLeGE TEACHERS OF EDUCATION 





SEx 







| AcapEMic Rank* 








Profes- 
sors 


(4) 


CoursEs OFFERED 


Instruc- 
tors 












Theory and practice 





of teaching ....... 49 62 53 58 56 40 
Methods in academic 

ME Vieccevaece ces 39 68 31 52 71 49 
Educational psychology 30 36 32 34 38 20 
Curriculum ......... 26 32 32 28 31 14 
Educational 

administration ..... 31 13 34 31 15 II 
History and philosoph 

of education ...... 26 17 28 22 23 14 
Special fields ........ 19 26 18 23 21 26 
Student personnel .... 15 8 12 17 17 3 
Educational sociology . 4 6 5 3 S&S. Dircicvess 

Types oF EpucATIONAL WorkKERs INsTRUCTEDt 

Secondary-school ..... 85 38 77 73 60 63 
Elementary-school ... 55 79 58 70 69 51 
Nursery-kindergarten . 21 53 34 33 25 31 
WI eis cis mecerale nae 17 22 18 20 17 23 


CES we ecacceccescs 25 6 26 14 23 II 


*In the percentages of academic rank 4 persons with “no rank” and 3 persons 
designated as “others” are omitted. 


+ In addition to the types listed in the table, the Ohio college teachers also instruct 
the following: 


Per Cent Per CENT 

Men Women Men Women 
School administrators ..... 60 25 RMNMORO Sic bcs cenxevess 6 1 
CORNNIINE «5. s.vaweeesdess 8 I Research officers ......... 6 ae 
Specialists in measurement. 6 4 Other positions ........... 8 7 


ary-school instructors, elementary-school teachers, and school ad- 
ministrators as presented in the lower part of Table III. One-half 
or more members of the group surveyed reported this activity as 
their major business in teacher education. The fact that 70 per 
cent of the total group were engaged in preparing secondary- 
school teachers consistently follows the information revealed in 
previous tables concerning prior experience which was predomi- 
nantly in secondary education. Teaching assignments did not 
tend to specialization for many education teachers, particularly 
those in small institutions where typically two or three staff mem- 
bers taught all the courses provided for prospective teachers. The 
training efforts of men tended to center in the areas of secondary 
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education, school administration, and college teaching. Women 
were more active in the preparation of elementary-school and 
nursery-kindergarten teachers. Men, apparently, were also more 
active in the preparation of educational specialists than women 
according to the percentages given in the footnote following 
Table III. 

Some teaching patterns were revealed for the various aca- 
demic ranks when comparisons were made with the course work 
offered by education professors. Full professors tended to have 
greater responsibility than teachers in other ranks for courses 
dealing with curriculum, educational administration, and educa- 
tional history and philosophy. Associate professors did not seem 
to have primary responsibility for any single area but were 
extremely active in theory and practice of teaching, methods 
courses, curriculum, educational administration, special fields, 
educational psychology, and educational history and philosophy. 
Assistant professors seemed to have much responsibility for 
methods work and courses in educational psychology. The prin- 
cipal activities of instructors dealt with theory and practice of 
teaching, methods and courses in special fields. An examination 
of Table III will also reveal that members of no rank had an 
exclusive interest in any academic area and that many college 
teachers of education were busy with every aspect of the cur- 
riculum. 

No definite relationship between academic rank and certain 
types of teacher preparation is revealed in the lower rows of Table 
III. Members of all academic ranks had obligations in the prepa- 
ration of secondary- and elementary-school teachers, and other 
education trainees. Professors and associate professors did tend to 
show slightly more activity than those in the two lower ranks 
in preparing secondary-school teachers, although associate and 
assistant professors had more responsibility than those in the 
remaining ranks for the education of elementary-school teachers. 
Otherwise, college teachers of education, regardless of academic 
rank, were involved in the total job of teacher education. 
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7. distribution of time spent by these faculty members on 
various professional duties and activities is reported in Tables 
IV and V by rank and sex. On the average, two-thirds of the total 
professional time of such teachers was spent in teaching and prep- 
aration for teaching. The remaining percentage is divided as 
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follows: 15 per cent in counseling students, 9 per cent on com- 
mittees and administrative services, 6 per cent in off-campus 
educational services, and 5 per cent in research and writing. These 
average percentages are similar to those in the Minnesota and 
Michigan studies where the highest and lowest percentages of 
professional activity were 62.3 and 63.1 devoted to teaching, and 
5-1 and 5.3 to research, respectively. 

No great differences in the professional activities of men and 
women appeared in the percentages of time spent in the five 
activities just listed except in the area of research and writing (see 
Table V). Here 26 per cent of the men spent ten per cent or more 
of their time on this activity, 55 per cent spent less than ten per 


TABLE IV 
PERCENTAGE OF TIME SPENT IN TEACHING AND PREPARATION FOR TEACHING 





PERCENTAGE AcapDEMic Rank* 


T i Instruc- 
IME tors 








*In the percentages of academic rank 4 persons with “no rank” and 3 persons 
designated as “other” are omitted. 
cent of their time, and 15 per cent spent no time on research and 
writing. Only 10 per cent of the women spent more than ten per 
cent of their time on research and writing, 50 per cent spent less 
than ten per cent, and 26 per cent spent no time. These sex re- 
lated differences are not great but are the only ones apparent. 

The relation of academic rank to the five types of professional 
activities given in these tables show differences for various pro- 
fessorial groups. Forty-one per cent of full professors claimed that 
sixty per cent or more of their time was devoted to teaching and 
preparation for teaching. The same percentage of time was simi- 
larly used by 67 per cent of the associate professors, 77 per cent of 
the assistant professors, and 59 per cent of the instructors. When 
the time spent in counseling students was compared with aca- 
demic rank, differences were again apparent. The professors spent 
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TABLE V 


PERCENTAGES OF TIME SPENT IN Various PROFESSIONAL DuTIES 
OTHER THAN TEACHING 















PERCENTAGE SEX | AcaDEMIc Rank* 
vn | Profes- Asst. Instruc- 
Trimet Men Women nes Prof. cae 











(1) i @) [ @) (4) (5) 


CouNSELING STUDENTS 


(6) (7) 





NID. sca aien ce meees 7 I 5 II 
RD 5 ih cea esr | 19 32 31 16 
BOA) oc ace sie asics hae 31 31 48 

aie ncaa | 26 26 24 16 
a Oo Vaewesees toucwsecs 2 





BOO hak ad cosa ses | 4 | 4 7 5 2 3 
BOBO ae ck uiawrceeee 10 | 18 18 II 10 16 
WOE dss bu cae | 28 | 24 32 28 21 23 
Reps aicintoe nlite sr) as 34 48 60 60 
BUSING cia: chs ie' | I | BE Wixecwes Bi | Wienrecnccccars 6 
RESEARCH AND WRITING 
ORES wists wos seee 3 I I 5 2 Seeaeeat 
BO isos eaten ees | 3 I 3 S exstacas 6 
OB ig ose sk rete trates ; 20 6 18 16 8 17 
I= Q wees seen eee -| ss 50 54 47 58 57 
Da RUE ihn 5 0S ceceenvece |. 6 26 18 20 21 14 
| Orr-Campus EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 
BORG 5 snip sichacieheee | ie Biew anne | 4 R  latanciont ee wae’ ve 
POD osx ns bs iob eins 5 4 4 5 6 3 
TO-AQ sso sca oswneaen | ey 10 16 8 15 9 
SPU iesci coarse a 53 54 58 56 37 
IM GMEWNE 625 stainless i ae 1) 99 14 9 10 31 


*In the percentages of academic rank 4 persons with “no rank” and 3 persons 
designated as ‘‘others” are omitted. 

+ The percentages of the various groups in this study that gave sixty per cent or 
more time to one type of activity are small: one per cent (3 per cent of the associate 
professors and 3 per cent of the instructors) to counseling; two per cent (3 per cent 
each of professors and of associate professors) to committee, conferences, and administra- 
tion; and 6 per cent (7 per cent of the associate professors, 8 per cent of the assistant 
professors, and 16 per cent of the instructors) to off-campus activities. 


more time on this activity than did those in most other ranks. 
Table V shows the percentages of each rank that spent beyond ten 
per cent of the total time available in counseling were 68, 78, 59, 
and 54, respectively, for the ranks of professor, associate professor, 
assistant professor, and instructor. A further analysis of percent- 
ages in the successive parts of the table reveals that full professors, 
the older and more highly paid, were frequently occupied with 
committees, conferences, and administrative activities. For ex- 
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ample, 61 per cent of the full professors claimed that more than 
ten per cent of their time was spent in this fashion. On the other 
hand, 50 per cent of the associates, 60 per cent of the assistants, and 
66 per cent of all instructors indicated less than ten per cent of 
their time was so occupied. Finally, the percentage of time spent 
by all academic ranks in research, writing, and off-campus educa- 
tional services tends to be similar, with no college teacher of 
education devoting much time to these activities. 


TABLE VI 


SaLaries OF Onto CoLLecE TEACHERS OF EDUCATION FOR 1954-1955* 








AcapDEMic Rankt 








Sacaryt Instruc- 
q@) 
Below $3,000 ....... 


$3,000-3,999 .......- 
4,000—4,999 ........- | 


eee eeee 


8,000-8,999 ........ 
$9,000-plus ......... | 


* Salaries were paid on the academic- or calendar-year basis, but in either case the 
figures represent a 12—-month income. 


+In the percentages of academic rank 4 persons with “no rank” and 3 persons 
designated as “others” are omitted. 


¢ The question regarding salary could not be answered by 8 per cent (4 per cent 
of the men and 11 per cent of the women) of the group surveyed. This percentage in- 
cluded 5 per cent of the full professors, 6 per cent of the associate professors, 6 per cent 
of the assistant professors, and 12 per cent of the instructors. 


sb e salaries of college teachers of education for the year 
1954-55 (September 1, 1954-August 31, 1955) are reported 
in Table VI. Salaries were paid in varying arrangements: 26 per 
cent were based on the academic year, 35 per cent on the academic 
year plus summer session, 32 per cent on the calendar year, and 
8 per cent did not answer the question. The salaries ranged from 
less than $3,000 to $9,000 and above. In general, the typical salary 
was quite modest with the median salary being $6,166. Sixty per 
cent received less than $7,000. When it is recalled that two-thirds 
of the respondents were reporting salaries for twelve months, the 
figures just given are not large. Ohio’s median of $6,166 was 
slightly above Minnesota’s $6,000, but lagged far behind Mich- 
igan’s average which was $7,487. Men tended to receive approxi- 
mately $1,000 a year more than the women, the median salary 
for men being $6,533 and that for women $5,550. 
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A definite relation existed between rank and salary with the 
lowest rank receiving the smallest salaries and the highest rank 
the largest. Sixty per cent of all full professors received $7,000 or 
more with one-fifth getting over $9,000. However, one-fourth 
of this group made less than $6,000 per year. Only 30 per cent of 
the associate professors and 17 per cent of the assistant professors 
received $7,000 or more. The top salary for instructors was between 
$6,000 and $7,000. Sixty per cent of the instructors made less than 
$5,000. Sixty-six per cent of the assistant professors and 44 per cent 
of the associate professors received less than $6,000. The median 
salaries for the four ranks were: professor, $7,100; associate pro- 
fessor, $6,200; assistant professor, $5,400; and instructor, $4,375. 

Comparisons made between the types of institutions in which 
college teachers of education were employed, the degrees they 
held, and the salaries they received are reported in Table VII. 
The median salary for the state-supported institutions was the 
highest, $7,083, while that of the privately supported colleges, 
$4,857, was the lowest. The schools supported by Protestant 
churches had a salary midpoint of $4,875; municipally operated 
colleges or universities were better off with a median salary of 
$5,600. All types of colleges and universities need to increase the 
amounts they pay to faculty members if competent teachers are 
to be attracted and retained in Ohio higher institutions. The value 
of the doctorate in terms of salary is well illustrated in Table 
VII. College teachers of education holding the Ph.D. or Ed.D. 
received a median salary of $7,035; those holding the Master’s 
degree were only able to command a median salary of $4,963, and 
those having no advanced degree were paid an average of $3,750. 

It should be noted that the salaries of public-school teachers 
and administrators in Ohio tended to compare favorably with the 
median salaries quoted for college personnel where educational 
preparation was similar. A report issued by the Ohio Education 
Association for 1954-55 gave the following figures concerning 
teachers’ salaries in all school districts. The salaries ranged from 
$2,000-$7,899 for elementary-school teachers and from $2,000- 
$8,699 for high-school teachers. The median salary paid elemen- 
tary-school teachers was $3,687; high-school teachers received a 
median salary of $4,173. When only city districts were considered, 
these medians increased to $4,142 and $4,864 for elementary- and 
high-school teachers, respectively.® The salaries of public-school ad- 


3 Research Division, Ohio Education Association. Survey of Teachers’ Salaries in 
Ohio, 1954-55. Columbus, Ohio: Ohio Education Association, 1955, pp. 37-38. 
(Research Report, Vol. IX, No. 1). 
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ministrative officers during the same period showed the following 
averages: city superintendents, $9,421 and all superintendents, 
$7,896; city high-school principals, $6,992 and all high-school 
principals, $6,613; city elementary-school principals, $6,305 and 
all elementary-school principals, $6,015. When the reader con- 
siders that college teachers of education are expected to have 
considerable common-school experience and that the doctorate 
is much rarer among public-school personnel than within college 
faculty groups, it seems evident that for equal experience and 
preparation public-school teachers and administrators are receiv- 
ing higher salaries and that the public schools are in a better 
competitive position for available talent than higher institutions. 
All superintendents of school work eleven months; the data for 
this study showed that 74 per cent of the college teachers of educa- 
tion were paid for more than nine months of service. Public-school 
salaries have continued to climb rapidly under the new Ohio 
foundation program since 1955. A study of salaried groups from 
1939-55 in terms of “real” income (constant purchasing power 
as represented by 1939 dollars), made by the American Associa- 
tion of University Professors, reported a 3-per cent increase in 
the salaries of state university faculties, although salaries for 
public-school employees increased slightly more than 33 per cent. 
If this condition persists, it will result in higher institutions losing 
future educational leadership to elementary and secondary schools. 


{he desirability, need, and professional advantage of scholarly 
publication is an avowed belief of higher institutions of 
learning as shown by the volume of articles which appear in 
various journals and the number of professional books available. 
The numbers of published articles and books show that many of 
the college teachers of education were giving little time to writing: 


Per CENT Per Cent 
Articles— Men Women Articles [Continued ]— Men Women 
Wo ois AS Soo eean 39 56 ERA i lois 6.9 Gia oiaieae-aiels or I 

Rant! Bact cots sae 31 25 Nore MAN 24.6 scesscss I 

WO soos ses eesrnee 12 4 Books— 

PMG cis sisaicedoneiee wes 7 I ENN ora Stee ie cid cecacere cess 81 89 
GOAED. Gocauwiacaccce os 2 4 eae Sie kes. Gators 10 4 
PRES ocoucca eaters sce9 2 RO sks crea oie a wensiers 2 
MFED bck kGiedccunciees 2 a EOE asic asks seid ee aie I 
ROPEE Sa ccsestinceuss es 2 I Four or more .......... 2 


4These figures were reported in a telephone conversation with the Research 
Division, Ohio Education Association, on March 25, 1957. 

5 Committee on Salary Study of the American Association of University Professors 
and Council of the State Universities of Ohio, “Salaries and Economic Welfare in the 
State Universities of Ohio.” October, 1956, pp. 5-7. 
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Apparently only a limited number of the teachers of education 
of Ohio spent time and effort on writing for publication. Forty- 
four per cent (39 per cent of the men and 56 per cent of the 
women) produced no magazine article during the five years from 
January, 1949, through December, 1954. Eighty-three per cent (81 
per cent of the men and 8g per cent of the women) had written 
no books. Men appeared more active than women, for 28 per cent 
and 11 per cent, respectively, were the authors of four or more 
articles. A like contrast was apparent in book production. This 
table clearly shows that the greater part of the writing of college 
teachers of education was done by a small, expressive minority. 

According to the percentages given in the first section of 
Table VIII, age appeared a factor in article publication. Between 
the ages of thirty-five and forty-nine 56 per cent of these teachers 
wrote; those in the next age group were even slightly more ener- 
getic. No article was reported by any person under twenty-five, 
but one-fourth of those over sixty-five had written one to three 
articles during the period. The productiveness of these teachers 
of education did not slow down after fifty. 

The higher the degree held the more writing was reported. 
Sixty-eight per cent of those holding the doctorate were active 
contributors to professional journals; only 30 per cent of those 
with the Master’s degree made similar effort (see Table VIII). 

The teachers of education employed by publicly supported 
state and municipal colleges or universities were most active in 
publishing articles: the percentages were 65 and 54, respectively. 
For the privately supported institutions the percentages ranged 
from 32 to 43 per cent. The pressure for publication seems to 
reside more in the larger state-supported universities than any 
other type of higher institution in Ohio. 

The findings in the previous comparisons which tended to- 
ward increased publishing activity with older ages, higher degrees, 
and larger institutions held strikingly true when the percentages 
were reckoned according to the salaries of the teachers. With only 
slight deviation at the $7,000-$7,999 level, the percentage of per- 
sons engaged in professional writing increased with each succeed- 
ing salary level from $5,000. The total percentages of publication 
activity for the eight salary brackets shown in Table IX were 
0, 37 375 47, 63, 54, 75s and 87, respectively. Obviously, profes- 
sional writing had much to do with promotion and the salary 
attained by education staff members, or those who are paid more 
tend to be more productive. 
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. National Education Association and the American Asso- 
ciation of University Professors are the only two professional 
organizations to which more than half of these teachers belonged. 
The percentages in the following table indicate that membership 
in many organizations rather than in a few was the rule: 


Per Cent* 
Men Women 
National Education Association................005 79 75 
American Association of University Professors....... 50 53 
BE Ue NID Sa. dss bicie sin aea'e os etn os OE is 0 3 00 62 aia 
Association for Student Teaching. ................ 24 39 
National Society for the Study of Education........ 28 15 
National Society of College Teachers of Education... 17 17 
American Educational Research Association......... 10 6 
Pea NUON in 5-6 o-h ano bo cists SSR Ges Skis Bale a 24 
Other educational associations. ..............-000- 38 46 


* Two per cent of the teachers belong to none of these organiza- 
tions, and 2 per cent did not reply to this question. 


Although nearly 30 per cent of the teachers are members of 
the Association for Student Teaching, only 17 per cent belong to 
the National Society of College Teachers of Education. The per- 
centage of the men belonging to Phi Delta Kappa, the educational 
honorary fraternity, is larger than the percentage of women be- 
longing to Pi Lambda Theta. 

A further comparison of professional organization affiliation 
with salary received indicated some interesting membership pat- 
terns which can be seen in the lower section of Table IX. All 
salary groups tended to support the National Education Associa- 
tion: from one-fourth to one-third of the teachers in each salary 
level belonged. Nearly the same situation existed for the Ameri- 
can Association of University Professors and Phi Delta Kappa 
with memberships of one-sixth and one-fifth of each salary 
group, respectively. The Association for Student Teaching, how- 
ever, tended to be an organization more popular with those earn- 
ing less than $7,000, while the other organizations listed were 
those joined mainly by the education teachers earning more. 


.. final items considered in this report are related to the 
activities of these college teachers of education in school 
programs beyond pre-service teacher preparation. The percent- 
ages in the following table report this: 

Per CEnT 


Men Women 
Teaching college classes for in-service teachers and 
eee rh Tee ees reer ee ee 49 65 
Supervising student teaching in schools beyond 
soe ialawists arene avs eet tele wi eee aca sla aiclarens 58 
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Per Cent 
Men Women 

Serving as consultant to elementary and secondary 

WOE ois voces conans tu aece weston cuverRues 38 28 
Active in Parent Teacher Association or other 

RC ED OI 6 5b ccss ccceenceseccnscls 16 17 
Teaching elementary or secondary classes.......... 6 8 
Members of Citizens’ Commission for Public Schools 

ee ree 7 3 
SEEUS GSP SEMOON WOME 66.65 85k ine bas ese ews I I 
Re CERIN 8s bens saa hee eReeneae eels 10 


The three activities having the greatest percentages of faculty 
participation were teaching in-service courses for elementary- and 
secondary-school teachers and administrators, supervising student 
teaching in schools outside campus, and acting as consultants to 
elementary and secondary schools. Men were more active in the 
first and third relationships with school programs, although 
women were slightly more active in supervising student teaching 
beyond campus. In no case were large numbers of education 
teachers involved in these activities: approximately half, and 
usually more, of the college teachers of education did not take 
part in various activities relating to elementary- and secondary- 
school programs. 


| "ha findings summarized in this report concerning the status 
of college teachers of education in Ohio yield some general 
conclusions. From the data presented which seem significant, 
the composite picture of the “average college professor of edu- 
cation” emerges as he or she existed in Ohio colleges and uni- 
versities in 1954-55. The college teacher of education in Ohio, 
in two chances out of three, was a man who was in his mid- 
forties, married, and had one or two children. He was born in 
the Midwest, and he had been employed in one of the state or 
municipally operated institutions for ten years. 

As a group, the Ohio college teachers of education were 
better prepared in terms of academic training (degrees held) 
than the general population of college or university instructors 
regardless of rank or department, and far better prepared in 
terms of a considerable amount of prior experience in elementary 
and secondary schools which they brought to their higher edu- 
cation responsibilities. However, such education and experience 
had been mainly acquired in institutions and schools in Ohio or 
the Midwest which resulted in the somewhat ingrown prepara- 
tion of Ohio education teachers. Experience in teachers’ colleges 
or junior colleges was not common since Ohio has none of the 
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former institutions and few of the latter. Finally, the years of 
preparation and experience outside colleges and universities prob- 
ably meant that members of the group tended to enter college 
teaching later in life than did those in other groups. The present 
difficulty in employing adequate education staffs is partially 
explained, and consideration must be given to reducing the 
apprenticeship period for the teachers of teachers. Differences 
existed between men and women college teachers of education: 
the men generally were better qualified academically, had a 
better rounded experience in education, enjoyed more diverse 
teaching activities, had higher rank, and were better paid. 

The higher the academic rank which the college teachers 
of education had attained the greater were their educational 
qualifications, publication efforts, and administrative and college 
committee responsibilities. Although all teachers of education 
were active in every aspect of the teacher-education program, 
they spent more time teaching and preparing for their classes 
than they spent in any other type of professional activity. A com- 
plete analysis of this effort would make an interesting study 
considering the frequent complaints leveled at education courses 
questioning their content, repetition, and usefulness. 

Salaries of Ohio college teachers of education were definitely 
lower than those of their fellow faculty members in the neighbor- 
ing state of Michigan. The Ohio colleges and universities were 
not in an advantageous position to compete for talent with the 
public schools because of the low salaries they paid. Obviously, 
better salaries are needed to attract the competence required on 
education faculties in the years ahead. Research and writing 
reported by the Ohio college teachers of education was done by a 
minority. However, those receiving the largest salaries tended 
to publish the most—a fact which points to the apparent im- 
portance of these activities when persons were considered for 
promotion and salary increases. 

This report on the status of college teachers of education is 
both encouraging and disappointing. There is much to be proud 
of in the professional preparation of these teachers and their 
intense preoccupation with their work. They measure up fairly 
well with members of other teaching groups when judged by 
general facts. More time must be found for widening the scope 
of the activities of college teachers of education beyond their 


[Continued on page 272] 
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In-Service Improvement of 
School Bulletin Boards 


By JOSEPH A. DORFF 


he following article is submitted as an example of a 

| reasonably successful attempt by a secondary-school 

principal to use his staff meetings as a means to 

in-service teacher improvement in his own school. Too 

many such meetings have been devoted to the reading of 

announcements or directions and to routine discussion of 
professionally unimportant matters. 

Mr. Dorff’s article gives evidence that a professional 
approach to staff improvement is possible. And he shows 
that systematic and sympathetic follow-up to the stimula- 
tion afforded by the meeting may have very rewarding 
results. What he is in the process of achieving in respect to 
bulletin-board improvement throughout his school can, of 
course, also be achieved in connection with any type of 
worth-while educational material. It is, of course, wise in 
any program of this type inaugurated by the principal to 
follow the wishes of the staff members as to particular 
points of emphasis during any given year. If they can feel 
that they are being helped and that they are growing along 
lines they respect, the general level of instruction through- 
out the school can be perceptibly raised. 


NorMan WOELFEL 


background by the more spectacular types of teaching aids 

such as the motion picture and the film strip. Since many 
teachers are using many films and film strips in connection with 
their class work, they have lost their enthusiasm for more familiar 
aids. This is not to say that films and related materials are not 
valuable teaching aids, but only that the bulletin board, an 
established and time-tested teaching device, is often neglected. 

The writer recently initiated an in-service educational project 
in which he led the staff of his school in an evaluation of their 
use of bulletin boards. He hoped thereby to stimulate interest in 
devising more effective displays and arrangements. He was 
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acutely sensitive to the criticisms currently being made of in- 
service efforts, such as the following: 

Far more attention has been devoted to developing and ‘conducting 
in-service training programs in school systems than has been given to 
measuring their effectiveness. In fact, appraisals have generally been 
confined to seeking the opinions of teachers and administrators as to 
how valuable they believed the programs to be. Admittedly, these 
opinions are useful; but they fail to provide objective evidence of 
professional development in the teaching staff or of changes in the 
instructional program of a school as a result of in-service training. 
Without such evidence, administrators and their staffs are never certain 
that the outcomes of such training justify the investment of time and 
money that is made.* 


To guard against just such an eventuality, the author proposed to 
initiate the project through staff meetings and to collect evidence, 
objective or subjective, showing the extent to which the staff had 
been stimulated to devise more effective bulletin boards. 


D uRING the first staff meeting of the year, the writer explained 

the project, referring to the mimeographed booklet “How 
to Keep Your Bulletin Board Alive,” prepared by the staff of the 
Teaching Aids Laboratory, Ohio State University. The following 
questions which had been distributed to the teachers guided the 
general discussion: 


1. How important is the bulletin board as a teaching device? 
2. Are we, as a staff, using bulletin boards effectively? 
3. What can we do as a faculty to encourage or stimulate proper use 
of bulletin boards? 
4- Can bulletin boards in our school be classified by types? If so, 
how would you classify them? 
. What suggestions do you have for more effective use of bulletin 
boards in your teaching field? 
. How can we gain respect for bulletin boards in our corridors? 
. What can be done about responsibility for bulletin boards in halls 
and corridors? 
. How can students be used in planning and executing bulletin- 
board projects? 
g. What suggestions might we make as a staff regarding bulletin 
boards for our new senior high school? 


co nN nN UV 


1 Heywood, Stanley J. “In-Service Training Programs Can Be Evaluated,” Adminis- 
trator’s Notebook (Midwest Administration Center), III (November, 1954), no page 
numbers. 
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During the discussion in this first meeting, most of the staff 
members admitted that they were not using the bulletin board, 
and several testified that bulletin boards in their classrooms be- 
came crowded, lacked unity, and too often contained obsolete, or 
“fill” materials. Some few complained that the bulletin boards in 
their rooms were poorly placed but finally admitted that they 
were probably making excuses. 

The bulletin boards of a few teachers were cited as being 
good or interesting, and they were asked to describe their tech- 
nique. Some of them modestly asserted that their boards just 
happened, but it came to light that considerable planning and 
effort had gone into their construction. The art teachers were 
asked for opinions, and they volunteered to help any teacher who 
might seek assistance in constructing a bulletin board. Several of 
the teachers suggested that students should not be overlooked 
when preparing bulletin boards, because they enjoy sharing in 
this activity and are usually eager to supply vital and pertinent 
materials for display. Their ideas are frequently fresh, daring, and 
unusual. 

The size of classroom bulletin boards in the new building 
seemed to concern most of the teachers, and they proposed the 
use of new types such as peg board, easel, or flannel board. It 
was agreed that a committee should study the problem and make 
recommendations to the board of education and architects. 

At the next meeting of the staff, a film strip, “How to Keep 
Your Bulletin Board Alive,”* was viewed. It served to point up 
techniques in graphic form. To supplement this presentation, 
several posters and sample bulletin boards on various subjects, 
which had been prepared by students in classes at the University, 
were displayed to illustrate what could actually be done. 

Between the two meetings, many of the teachers asked for 
more information and for sources of materials to assist them. 
Several used the mimeographed pamphlet “How to Keep Your 
Bulletin Board Alive.” The writer decided that enough formal 
preparation had been given in these two meetings and began to 
observe and record any evidences of improvement. 

The teacher who permits the classroom board to become 
cluttered with unrelated, obsolete, and unattractive materials may 
do more harm than by leaving the bulletin board empty. This 
particular point was discussed fully in our staff meetings and the 

2 Supplied by the Teaching Aids Laboratory, Ohio State University. 
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writer believes that more good was accomplished in this direction 
than in any other. 

Many teachers have the mistaken notion that an eye-catching 
display @ propos of some teaching project is good in itself. It is 
reasonable to assume that visual devices are effective, but it also 
follows that they should be removed when they have served their 
purpose. Relevant and fresh materials on a classroom bulletin 
board can do much to maintain interest and stimulate thinking. 


1. reader should not assume that all the bulletin boards of 
our school were bad or ill-cared for. Many of our teachers 
had taken considerable pride in the appearance of these aids in 
classrooms, study halls, and corridors. Bulletin boards and poster 
material in our library have always been attractive and stimulat- 
ing, and examples of good bulletin boards could be found in 
many classrooms and other special areas. The project to revitalize 
bulletin boards as an in-service activity was intended primarily, 
then, to shake members of the staff out of a lethargy that per- 
mitted their posted materials to become shoddy and negative in 
value. 

The librarian of our school offered to procure books, pam- 
phlets,* or other reference materials the staff might desire. This 
offer was announced to the staff through the weekly faculty 
bulletin. Later the librarian reported considerable interest in 
these materials. 

Immediately following the second staff meeting, two teachers 
volunteered to serve on the committee to study and make recom- 
mendations regarding bulletin boards for our new senior-high 
school building. This committee will make recommendations 
which the architect will try to incorporate in the new building. 
We are confident that if no other value is derived from our meet- 
ings, the work of this committee will be valuable in assuring 
advance planning for bulletin boards in classrooms and other 
appropriate areas. 

Several teachers thanked the writer for the information given 
in the two staff meetings and requested a copy of the mimeo- 
graphed publication used in the presentation. These were the 
teachers who were, in most cases, already preparing and pro- 
ducing good bulletin boards. The fact that they sought more 


3 Among several procured was a booklet entitled Baited Bulletin Boards by Thomas 
A. Koskey (30 Clareview Avenue, San Jose 27, California, 1954). 
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information was encouraging and indicative of their desire to 
grow through in-service efforts. One teacher admitted neglecting 
bulletin boards and seemed eager to read the suggested material. 
Later, he invited the writer into his room to see the results of his 
efforts. This teacher’s interest has not lagged and indications are 
that a permanent interest has been aroused in the importance of 
bulletin boards in particular and of teaching aids in general. 

Improvement was noted throughout the entire building, and 
the teachers who seemed not to be affected by the project were 
a very small minority. 

Teachers reported that the students’ interest in bulletin boards 
had increased, and the students made many comments about the 
changed bulletin boards to the writer and to their teachers. Two 
student groups actually offered their services to assist in any way 
possible. One group, that calls itself “The Publicity Club” and 
exists primarily to make posters and broadsides publicizing ath- 
letic contests, dramatics productions, and the like, offered its 
services in connection with hall bulletin boards. The “Art Club” 
offered to supply art work for any teacher desiring help, and 
students in various classes showed considerable interest in im- 
proving and contributing to classroom projects that would make 
their bulletin boards more attractive. 

Perhaps the most valuable consequence of our in-service 
project was the interest and enthusiasm of the teacher and stu- 
dents of the Art department. The fact that the Art teacher was 
eager to arrange examples and assist in any way possible did much 
to enhance the value of displays. Teachers asked for advice, ma- 
terials, and assistance. Art students volunteered their services and 
actually made suggestions that improved displays. The bulletin 
board in the high-school office was remodeled, title strips for 
different categories of bulletins were made, and the result was a 
“new look” that all appreciated. Plans are in progress to organize 
a permanent system that will assure attractive and meaningful 
corridor bulletin boards. Responsibility for the care and arrange- 
ment of these is being worked out by the Art teachers and 
students together. 

The writer would be the last one to say that our in-service 
project has been a spectacular success. But no one in the school 
will deny that an important change has taken place. Many 
classrooms have taken on a bright and interesting appearance. 
Such change is infectious and students, as well as teachers, have 
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caught the “fever.” The teachers who always took pride in their 
bulletin boards are more appreciated because all realize that such 
visual aids pay big dividends. 

Time and time again teachers have expressed their thanks to 
the writer for the information supplied in the mimeographed 
bulletin and in the film strip. Most of them have tried sincerely 
to put into practice some point they remember from the materials 
presented or from our discussion. In the mind of the writer, the 
entire experiment will have been a decided success if one teacher 
has been inspired to use and produce more effective materials on 
her bulletin boards. However, we are certain that many, perhaps 
most, of our staff members will demonstrate by the end of the 
school year that they are sold on the value of the bulletin board 
as a real and valuable teaching device. [Vol. XXXVI, No. 8] 


The Status of College Teachers 
of Education in Ohio 
[Continued from page 266] 


devotion to classroom teaching. Perhaps here is one reason why 
this educational group has not had more impact and influence 
on the population at large. In the future the demands for com- 
petent teachers will hardly allow the extravagance of waiting 
from ten to twenty years for future teachers of education to 
serve apprenticeship for faculty appointment. Will the doctorate 
be absolutely necessary for competence in teacher-education 
courses and working with teachers? How much “practical” 
experience can the profession afford in preparing the college 
teacher of education? What elements should comprise an ade- 
quate program of preparation for college teaching in education? 
These are questions which will need increasing consideration 
in the next decade. [Vol. XXXVI, No. 8] 











